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CARICATURE 



OF all the arts that of caricature 
has the most universal appeal. 
To be effective it must be broad 
and obvious, and must be capable of be- 
ing readily understood at once by prince 
and peasant, by emperor and clown. It 
awakens an emotional response equally in 
the anemic gentleman wearing large round 
spectacles with a horn frame, and in the 
double-fisted laborer who carries his lunch- 
eon to work in an old tobacco tin. 

It is somewhat astonishing, therefore, 
that a larger literature has not been in- 
spired by the subject, and it remained for 
A. M. Broadley in his monumental work. 
Napoleon in Caricature* to deal exhaus- 
tively with a period when caricature was 
at its height. So intensively did the author 
devote himself- to his undertaking that 
after the present war broke out, his mind 
gave way, and he suffered from the de- 
lusion that the conflict was between Eng- 
land and France, and was caused by the 
work he had done in connection with the 
Napoleonic cariciatures. 

In the introduction to Mr. Broadley's 
volumes Dr. J. Holland Rose of the Uni- 
versity of Ckmbridge sketches briefly the 
history of caricatiirie from the earliest 
times 4owh to the Napoleonic era, and in 
view of the recrudescence of international 
caricature as a result of the war, the sub- 
ject has a particularly timely interest. 

"Le ris est le propre de rhomme," says Ra- 
belais; and the history of literature and of art 
bears witness to the truth of the assertion. The 
earliest known forms of art are so grotesquely imi- 
tative as to suggest a sense of fun in the cave- 

* Napoleon in CaricaPurCy I7g5-i82i, by A. M. Broadley, 
with 24 full-page illustrations in color and 200 in black and 
white. Edition de Luxe, price, $30. Small paper edition, 
$6.25. London, John Lane, The Bodley Head. New York, 
E. P. Button & Co. 



dwellers. Primitive poetry also often descended 
from the doings of gods and heroes to sport with 
dwarfs or gnomes. In either case the motive is at 
bottom much the same. Man has always delighted 
in gibes and jests. The dullness of the cave or the 
lake-dwelling must be enlivened with jokes either 
in verse or in drawing. Thus can the chief, merry 
with ale, while away the long evening and live 
over again amidst his women-folk the joys of tri- 
umph over his defeated and disgraced rival. 
Mocking doggerel and mocking sketches, we may 
be sure, are as old as the race. They added zest to 
the efforts of the early bards. Possibly they are 
the fountain-head of art. 

It is therefore with something primitive, in- 
nate, and almost savage that caricature is con- 
cerned. Caricature has always existed and will 
always exist, for it is the laughter of art. Milton 
in his gayer moods could in spirit hie away — 

"to the spicy nut-brown ale 
With stories told of many a feat 
How Faery Mab the junkets eat. 
She was pinched and pulled, she said; 
And he, by Friar's lantern led. 
Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 
To earn his cream-bowl duly set.'* 

If the grave Puritan poet could delight in 

' "Sport that wrinkled care derides 
And laughter holding both his sides,*' 

how much more so beings akin to Aristophanes, 
Plautus, Rabelais, and Calverley? Some artists 
there are who must sometimes sport even with 
the most serious subject — witness Holbein's Dance 
qj Death. 

But obviously some eras are far better suited 
to the growth of pictorial satire than others. Its 
successful production depends on much besides 
the personality and skill of the draughtsman. If 
his work is to hit the mark — and no sphere of art 
is so local and topical — he must sharply body 
forth the life of the time. Assuredly he will fail, 
however great his inventiveness, unless that life 
be stirring, keen, abounding in appeals to the 
primitive instincts of man. It is also needless to 
point out that Bastilles must be in ruins and the 
hangman's fire extinct before the draughtsman and 
his work can flourish and endure. Another con- 
dition less obvious, but scarcely less necessary, is 
that the processes of artistic reproduction shall 





TALMA GIVING NAPOLEON A LESSON IN 
DEPORTMENT AND IMPERIAL DIGNITY 



A CHECK TO CORSICAN ASSURANCE 
From an anonymous caricature of November 20, 1805 




Napoleon: "I sacrifice all this to you as well." 
Death: " You will come also." 

From Napoleon in Caricature 
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have been so far developed as to favour the spread 
of the original drawing, and yet not so far cheap- 
ened as to blur the personality of the artist. Pos- 
sibly the climax of these favouring conditions has 
been already reached and passed. But it would 
be alike ungracious and futile to take up the bur- 
den of Fleet Street, and to descant upon the de- 
cline of pictorial satire. 

Certain it is that the Napoleonic era enjoyed in 
a unique degree all the conditions favourable to 
the growth of caricature. This will appear if we 
glance rapidly at the fluctuations of the art in 
earlier periods. Limiting our survey to the best- 
known nations and times, we speedily notice the 
all-important fact that satire in literature sharply 
competes with satire in art. To some peoples, and 
perhaps to the most gifted peoples, lampoons in 
verse were more soul-satisfying than satirical 
sketches. So far as we can judge, this was so with 
the ancient Greeks. Their marvellous language — 
the vehicle of all possible eflfects ranging from 
quiet beauty and rapt meditation to swift action, 
raging passion and ineffable scorn — invited them 
to throw their jests and scoff^s into words. Above 
all, their dramatic representations, which origin- 
ated in the gibing or mournful doggerel sung at the 
Dionysiac festivals, beckoned their satirists to the 
stage rather than to the studio. Then again, their 
sense of Art, as something almost divine, probably 
revolted at the notion of expressing scoflFs* in pic- 
tures. True, their sculptors chiselled Pan and his 
satyrs as well as Diana and her nympts, thereby 
reminding us that the loftiest art ever known had 
its merry flings. But, so far as we know, the Greeks 
reverenced art too much to make it the channel 
of personal abuse. Much the same may be said of 
the Romans. Witli them also art was in the main 
a handmaid of religion; and it is doubtful whether 
the comic figures on their jars and pavements were 
anything more than jeux d* esprit. However, we 
know so little about the homelier side of the art 
of Greece and Rome that it is unsafe to dogmatise. 
We can only say their satire was preponderatingly 
literary and not pictorial. The well-known line of 
Juvenal 

"facit indignatio versus" 

probably applies to very many other aspirants for 
fame. Certainly the elaborate art that winged the 
shafts of Martial's satirical couplets bespeaks a 
distinct trend alike in the national genius and in 
the customs of that age. 

In the Middle Ages we find a more even balance. 
Literature has its jests and gibes, but so too h'ave 
art and architecture. The monkish masons who 
toiled at the great minsters put holy glee into their 
gargoyles; and it would seem that the lesser fig- 
ures at the sides of psalters were sometimes the 



outcome of chastened hilarity. But the Middle 
Ages did not produce caricature. Subservience to 
Mother Church was still too great an influence to 
warrant artists, either of the pen or of the brush, 
wandering off" down the merry glades still echoing 
with the laughter of Pan. If they did so they sel- 
dom returned. Thus, only with the advent of the 
Renaissance and "humanism" do we find any 
considerable development of conscious pictorial 
satire. The growth of knowledge, the discovery of 
the New World, which so largely freed men's 
minds from bondage to the Old World, the Ref- 
ormation and its ensuing strifes — all these influ- 
ences favoured the output of personalities in 
sketch. Certainly, around the figures of Luther 
and Pope Alexander VI. caricature played with 
surprising liberty; and we find in the years 1520- 
40 the first considerable output of pictorial satirfe. 

The art languished during the ensuing 
Catholic reaction, nor did the first part 
of the French Revolution bring any very 
strong revival of caricature. As a nation 
the French were, like the Greeks, more 
given to literary satire, and their wit ever 
has been articulate rather than pictorial. 
The ancien regime was happily termed, 
"a despotism tempered by epigrams," 
and epigram, not caricature, was the sav- 
ing influence of the time. This can be 
readily understood. The French intellect 
flashes forth wit as the stars their rays, 
and their language has the fine edge and 
poKsh of the Greek. Satire, therefore, 
flows forth quickly into speech, whereas 
peoples with slower brains and a heavier 
tongue body it forth in pictures. 

In English art Hogarth prepared the 
way for a national revival which came 
about at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Hogarth's keen perception, trench- 
ant realism, and homely forcefulness dealt 
the death-blow to the feeble afi'ectations 
and sickly conventionalism which had 
sterilised the creations of the early decades 
of the century. PoKtical conditions, how- 
ever, were not favorable to caricature in 
Hogarth's time, and it is as a pictorial 
moralist rather than as a satirist of public 
life that he is known to fame. He was the 
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Dr. Johnson of art. Nevertheless his style 
is well adapted for political satire, and its 
heritage became the possession of Gillray 
and Rowlandson, who were the true 
pioneers of modern caricature. 

Of the caricatures shown in Mr. BroadIey*s vol- 
umes the French are by no means the least inter- 
esting. Their drawing and their conception are 
alike strong. They are free from the coarseness 
which often disfigures the work of the English and 
the Spanish draughtsmen; and, except in the cases 
where the royalist draughtsmen of Paris borrowed 
from Gillray, they are original. Only very rarely 
do they borrow from German sketches. A curious 
example of this is one of the many sketches show- 
ing the retreat from Moscow. All the letterpress is 
French, except the words Nacb Posen on a sign- 
board, which in all probability point to a Prussian 
source. Another noteworthy feature in the French 
caricatures is the curious balance between the 
pro-Napoleonic and the anti-Napoleonic produc- 
tions. The former do not decidedly excel the lat- 
ter; for though the supporters of the Emperor had 
good material for satire in George III., John Bull, 
the Czar Alexander, and the defeated generals of 
the Allies, yet all these figures together were not 
so telling a butt as Napoleon in the days of his 
decline and fall. Those who go through the excel- 
lent series of French caricatures given in Mr. 
Broadley's text will probably find it hard to award 
the palin to Bonapartist or royahst caricatures. 



There is no need to point out the merits of the 
English caricaturists of this period. Their praises 
have often been sung, and by none more gener- 
ously than by a Dutch critic, Dr. H. E. Greeve, 
who, after commenting on the poverty of concep- 
tion of Dutch draughtsmen of that time, exclaims 
that the Enghsh caricaturists took the lead in the 
great national movement which overthrew Napo- 
leon, and that Gilhay deserves a monument near 
that of Nelson. The panegyric is perhaps a trifle 
excessive. Nowadays we wonder how some of 
these repulsive figures of John Bull and the Cor- 
sican Ogre can ever have had much vogue; and 
we wish that occasionally GiUray had wielded the 
rapier rather than the bludgeon. The fact, how- 
ever, is indisputable that he and his compeers had 
an enormous vogue not only here but on the Con- 
tinent. Those draughtsmen knew the taste of their 
day as we cannot know it; they portrayed a hatred 
which we cannot fully understand, which it is the 
duty of the historian to account for and explain, 
and, in explaining, to moderate or dispel. Tout 
connattre c*est tout pardonner. We have come to 
know much that was hidden from the Georgians; 
and in knowing Bonaparte better we have to 
apologise for the caricaturists who depicted him 
as the incarnation of villainy. Nevertheless their 
sketches possess a very real historical value. They 
enable us to feel the throbs of the pulse of each 
European nation; and to the historical student 
who seeks to understand the inmost reasons of all 
this fire and fury, they will furnish food for medi- 
tation as to the means whereby these awful strifes 
might have been averted. 
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By Gabriele D'Annunzio 



Italia ! Italia ! Non fu mai tuo maggio, 
Ne la citta del Fiore e del Leone, 
Quando ogni fiato era d'amor messagio 

Si bella come (juesta tua stagione 
Maravigliosa, in cui per te si canta, 
Con la bocca rotonda del canone. 

Italy ! Italy ! Never was thy Mayy 
In the city of Flowers and of the Lion^ 
When every breath was a message of Love^ 

So beautiful as this, 

Thy marvelous Season, which sings for thee 

With the round mouth of the cannon. 



